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ORIGINAL POETRY. i} And, memory answered, “Thave met i) was just arriving from the frigate The populace were too 
a = SS | > = mnany : ane shade, l}amuch charmed with the novelty of fair faces to consider what 
| ark griet, pale fear, and vain regret | , . , 
J ‘ | ® © became of the | s; and, wr sof a gener: i 
RUTH AND NAOMI. And love by ecorn repaid jj became of the bodies ; and, in the course of a general rusl 
T on was beaels ight had : to receive the passengers, the boat was plunged ander the 
HE morn Was Dreaking—nig ad passed away ; } “The ghost of many a blighted jor ' Tho : 3 aos — 
And flashing streaks of light, far spread along Of hopes too soon decayed, " ~ peteese: <pdbpser bescen orga: rem ee eee 
Tb’ illuminated east, gave token fair | Of pleasures mixed with griefs alluy to Bond-street hats and bonnets, caps from Paris, and a super) 
: : . gig sin ; & ‘ si! ar ‘ » pe Pthe firs 
s phan = ae h: the golden wheat And prospects doomed to fade. lavende . lk pe lis utterly ruined on the person of the fir 
ung heavily and ripe—the full leaved trees “OF pain, and suffering, and woe dame d’autour of the lady in command of the commander ¢ 
Jere j ; , . . aa } ' - gc, am P . 
Were waving gladly in the Inorning air— ') Fresh feelings by the chill the forces Asl happe ned to be the only red coat present, | 
And little birds, just waking from repose, Siceniieel aioe : beatied through - » ateedh deen of @ 
Were carolling to heaven their tuneful songs OF cold negiect checked im their fow eiccerene Aome ge. pratense ys niaaatine emcencipnge ang te aee 
It was a time for gladness—nature seemed N And others darker still : rescued fair, in their wet drapery costume, to the first hot 
Alive with joy, and breathing of delight ‘! ‘The shades of many a misspent hou The clock struck six as I entered. The reseve and march ba 
Yet mid this scene so redolent of bliss, ' Arose upbraidingly, occupied just fifteen minutes; fatal fifteen ninutes ! 
Naomi’s heart was sad ; into this land, And time and talents wasted, wor My protesée was the prettiest creature that had visited thes« 
4 few short years before, with hushand, son- An aspect stern to me truant eves since they saw the shores of Devon sink into tl 
And all to bless her, had she come—had fled | ee ee ee eee vagyn z 
A country frowned on by the Lord—and here “And evermore a darker shape Atlantic blue Alarm, gratitude, and novelty, were in the: 
Had made her happy home. Sull closely followed me, loveliest shapes, sounds, and colours, in the young beauty. The 
< ell > P y strove c ' . ’ 
. Alas! alas! ™ eg — a _ —— cheek, the lip, the voice, the foot, the figure, all seemed to m 
Phe change how sad! the future how forlorn ! Gr Gents quien Gm. made by a spell, and made to touch every other human beu 
4lone—bereft—deserted—desolate— Sad seal . te ”. ; ° wes 
a | Sad is thy tale, O memory ' al 
ay b . ’ ’ with a spell. When she disappeared within the door, T couk 
cceaeemtientte = But in thy weary flight ha a that the sun w + rend ished, or have sat, lib 
, r Mt . 5 F 8 t :s ushed, « . os Ke 
: No marvel then Didst thou no gentler phantoms se+ ave CUE as She fen wees 6 
If amid nature’s joy her heart were sad. ib Nor aught of fair and bright ? Cesario, and all night “called upon my soul within the house 
~ , . = . 
She rose to leave the land. Why should she stay’ | Yes! d bright f No Romeo was ever more completely “stabbed by a whit 
at wi we , ho os . €) ‘Yes! ever and anon bright formes 
What was the re now that she should linger there T I . d “ti ee — wench’'s black eve I made speeches to the winds ; blunder: 
Could it, with all its rich luxuriance, } hough indistinctly seen, : ; ul . 4 { Lemaste 
Again restore to her those lovely ones Arose in mildly beaming charims my « ompany mito the parts ular observation of our depu 
Phat now, in cold unconsciousness, lay dark Those spectres dark between ; issixtant-adjutant-general!, « martinct of twenty, red-hot frou, 
Beneath its sod? Ahno! ah no! upon right dreams, sweet visions, moments pur Bagshot; committed the efourderie of asking half the reg 
Phe earth she ne'er shall see them more! The thought, | Of unalloyed delight, went what they thought of my Venus; and set every mat 
Like sudden violent death, struck with fierce ' Yet ere my eye could sean them o'er lown for a fool or blind who did not pronounce her “ wade t 
Agony upon her inmost heart. Starting, They faded from my sight.” - Ni} sand chs —_— 
With fearful groan, she fled in haste, as thougt : : enchant all bearts and coaarin all ¢ 
»§ ast’, as < rn . 
Rapidity of motion could o’ercome . Sad spirit! thine’s the only eye The governor landed in pomp; but, forme, he might as we 
Excess of grief. That brighter sees through tears have heen landing at Tower stairs; I saw but the boat whi 
But Ruth had watched her—slx ay om — unto thee had conve ved the loveliest freight that ever enriched the shor 
Naomi’s youngest son had called his own! } Or en of Jaamiea. The town was ina blaze of lamps, candles, and 
: he too was written widow ; and she knew Away: I'd woo the lethean streau fireworks; but TE abjared the glory of them all, totake posse 
The awfu! desolation of the name To free me from thy power, ; . ae the hotel 
. , ’ . su ’ "( rloo othe wan ‘ « hote ’ 
She caught Naonn’s robe, and, kneeling down ) Did it exist in aught save dream ion of a hen-coop, ovet ing the garden of the hotel trot 
Looked up with streaming eyes into her tace Of fancy’s fevered hour. which I watched the marches of a solitary taper across the 
Naomi paused. “Return, my child, to those ¢ vt which thou coulkdst giv windows of a chamber containing, in my judgment, the ‘on 
. i > , rhic soulds , : 
Who loved and cherished thee, ere thou becaine > cen warn aie oe = s entire and perfect chrysolite fur which the governor an 
The wife of the departed.—Let me go!” dace pieoe i ! “ouncil, with all their adjuncts, wou!ll have been a chea 
‘ve > ee « ‘a a au i ould uve vc a ches 
Then, as a flash, over the heart of Ruth i! Thou mm eS tine : ay right Tuyr . , : 
Rushed the fond thought of home, in all the warmth 4 I ne’er shall live in thine. HYRZA. || sacrifice . 
Of sweet affection, and the kindred ties a I paid my respects at the hotel next day with the devot 
That bound her closely to the dear ones there ; POPULAR TALES. ness of a Persian to the rising «un; but my sun shone not 
The well reme mbered ony |g = tones , = her cold bath inthe surf had made her ill; and for three whol 
Phat sank within her me ~eahe nest apbeane 7 . lays—let lovers judge their length—1I lingered rather tha 
Shall she forever part with these? She pause:! 4 QUARTER OF AN HOUR TOO SOON. mee reel ; the ph ta tl 
. itcoingy is lace , . a i. “ 
T'was but a moment—as she gazed at her— ae ved ; watening the ominous faces of the physicians. in tl 
The aged and stricken one—the desolate— BY HORACE SMITH mean tine, T received many a laughing congratulation upon 
She who in this wide world now stood alone ! __ the wisdom ef my choice. The lovely Adeline was the nie: 
She who had been the mother of her love— ' IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE EAs of the major-general; and prometion, the staff and all kind 
Her young and buried love—and as the thought ] satcep for the land of rum and sugar, leaving behind me) of yiititary good fortune, were in the relationship. T loftil 


Of their well-tried affection, in its strength 
And undecaving freshness, which not death 
itself could wither, rushed upon her mind, 


the land of glory and gazettes; was scorched to a beetsteak | coffed at the th ught of any possession but the brightest eve 
‘by thesun ; was drenched by dews that drop like we upon the | and most bewitching smile at thet hour within sight of the 





Her high resolve was tixed—and her young hew!' jboiling pores; feasted without appetite; idled without ease 5) pige Mounteir \t my permission came from th 
Was firm in holy purpose, as she spake : danced without gaiety; rambled without amusement, and | doctor: bi patient was convalescent. 1 was admitted ; and 


‘. Will net tence Chee wap Camie note jmade love without liking. The soul and body of man are 
Entreat me not, my mother! wheresoe’er : 
Thy footsteps wander, there I'll follow thee 

Thy people shall be mine—thy God, my God 


in the recess of a ehaded roon w Adeline looking pretties 
melted under the eternal rage of the bluest sky that ever) io) ovr "The heat, or the urprise, or, as I delighted te think 
looked lovely in romance and terrible in reality. 1 had 





some recollection of our adventure, heightened the colou 





I ul op an pate cg, — the —_ ; ||many a moralizing evening upon the subject, when I lay in her cheek ; but I had scarcely heard the tones of a voi 
- rove ott v hi 1 ther! ABEL. . “+k. ' . sing 
all cover both ry hand, my mother I on the floor of my barrack-room, wooing the tardy rising of Sweet ax the shepherd's p.pe upon the mounteins 
the sea-breeze, and envying the lite of a glass-blower, an) When all his litt fock’s att fore him,”* 
MEMORY. iron-founder, a mouse in an exhausted receiver, or even a) when the door was solemnly thrown open, aad in stalked | 
? : 


chancellor of the exchequer, budget in hand, proving at mid major-general, I saw ruin in the glance that he shared bx 
Tev's recollection is no longer jey, — >. : 
While cements minmnet ih- Games Gil. night, in a “full house,” debt to be credit, and expenditure to!) tween my idol and myself. But he was shrewd enough t» 


Phou com’st in gloom and sorrow back be income avoid couing to extremities at once, Politeness, the ster 
i g : 

Thou of the hghtning wing! However, even in the West Indies there are events. The polite ness of fifty-five and a commander of the forces, wa 
Over what dark and sterile track cannon of Kingston began to roar, and the whole island of | upon his lips; and after speaking, in the commendatory sty! 


at t) hee g? iT] ‘ 
Hast thou been wandering Jamaica was on the alert to welcome the governor on his return | of an order that might have figured in the regimental book, o 





er thy past life’s deserted path from England. The frigate, with her flags, lav glowing in'| my services on the landing, of my regiment, and so forth, le 
Phe pensive spirit said, the offing like a colossal show-box. The harbour was all |congratulated me on the promptitude of my vieit, which hy 


Where many a pallid phantom hat] 


bustle, the streets were all lids F we “reature that Wook entirely to himself “Rely on the expenence of an old 
My lingering steps delayed ' 5 ere all holiday, and every creature tha : : | 


‘ called itself christian was flourishing in all its finery. But the!! soldier, young man,” said he, “ promptitude is every thing im 
ii trom the spectre: peopled past day waned, and the breeze disappointed our lovaltv, and de-||this world: fifteen minutes later, vou would not have found 
rhou com’st, | ask not now es : 
Why grief hath dimmed thine eye 
Her shadows o’er thy brow. ~ 


trauded the governor of his dinner on shore. 1 was gazing || me here ; and ten toone if I should have ever heard of you 


on the pageant from my window, when the orderly came in! attention in the multitude of things and persons that I hav 
. to announce full-dress ade R ‘loc > expected | todo wit The consequence would have been, that woul! 
Yet still to me ’tis charmed ground i ‘ a full-dres parade tor six o'clock, the « xpected {ue do with. The conseque wee oul . you woul 
Then sav, O memory, what | hour of the sea-breeze and the governor. I puton my harness); have been left to the aide du-camp, or perhaps to a téte-a-tét 
Of sad or joyous hast thou found ‘at my leisure, and, seeing’preparations making for the landing, || with my niece, when you expected to meet the commander o! 
Je > 
Tn that dim haunted spot ? wandered down to the water's edge. A boatful of femak s'the forces. Put now Tam going to visit some of the deter" 
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ments; my horses are at the door, and you shall be my captain 
of guides, and show me the way. Yousee what may be done 
by fifteen minutes.” 

I envied a galley-slave: but the die was cast. We mounted, 
rode for half a dozen hours, and ended the day twenty miles 
from the spot that held my enchantress. 1 could have wished 
this confounded fellow in the bottom of every pond in the 
twenty miles. But he condeseended to express himself amus- 
ed by my talk, and talked in turn. He was clever and well- 
informed, had seen a vast deal of service, and known acrowd 
of the people that the world talk about. The wine exhilarated 
him; and, except forthe recollection of the black eyes and 
coral lips of my pretty Adeline, I could not have passed a pleas- 
anter evening. But the wine, his fluent and fashionable 
pleasantries, and my own rash brains, laid me at his mercy ; 
and by supper-time he was master of every fragment of my 
story, every circumstance of my family, and every thought of 
my heart. We parted next day at the entrance of Kingston, 
the best friends on earth, and with the genera!’s promise, that 
“merits and talents like mine should not be long confined to 
the regimental routine.” 

He kept his word religiously. On that very evening’s pa- 
rade, the colonel informed me that I was appointed to the 
quarter-master-general’s department in—Honduras! I was 
thunderstruck : I would have as soon heard—Siberia. I felt 
myself completely banished ; and in my wrath that night I 
doubly eclipsed the exploits of our troops in Flanders. To 
shoot the general, elope with the niece, and declare war against 
mankind, were my first resolves. But I was under eyes that 
knew the ways of subalterns in love. An aide-du-camp waited 
on me in half an hour with the major-general’s compliments 
and congratulations on “an appointment in which I might 
have so many valuable opportunities of distinction ; and, to 
enhance the favour, as 1 was of course anxious to enter upon 
my career as soon as possible, a passage was provided for me 
in a vessel which sailed at midnight.” 

I tried to extract some intelligence about Adeline, but the 
aide-de-camp was prepared upon that pomt too; and with the 
true nonchalance of the staff, let out that she was infinitely 
admired, perfectly disposed to enjoy admiration, and would 
probably be opening the ball at government-house about the 
time I was enibarking. 

The last news was more consoling than my friend of the 
silver epaulette intended, In a burst of rage I gave the whole 
heartless sex to the winds, abandoned my purpose of shooting 
myself for that night, and, plucking Cupid’s quiver from my 
soul, sullenly packed up my baggage, wrote a supercilious 
letter to the general, and went forth to battle the musquitoes 
in their own kingdom. 

My fifteen minutes were the price of three years of this! 
warfare ; in which nothing but a miracle, and my acquiring 
the skin and colour of an Indian, prevented me from being 
picked to the bone. While a white particle remained upon 
my person, I was the prey of “legion, for they were many.” 
But I at length became undistinguishable from a savage or a 
sweep; and, by the close of my banishment, even the mus- | 
quitoes could scarcely pierce a cuticle tanned as mine was, by 
sand, sun, and salt-water. 


In the mean time the world was going round. While my | . ) : 
‘witching confusion, were hers! My whole being was in a 


tumult of fondness and amazement. I could have mercilessly 
gazed for ever, raising perpetual blushes on the cheek of the 
overwhelmed and exquisite creature before me, when a slight | 
noise made me glance in the mirror. There stood a third) ent to the majority of a regiment under orders for New 
figure to finish the group, very handsome, superbly dressed, |! Orleans. There his regiment did not arrive till the busines= 
‘and with every fire of wronged woman flashing from her | was over; but the Ainerican rifles had made promotion speedy ; 
| immense eyes. My bride had been more expeditious with | and Jack became licutenant-colonel.” 
her confession than I had with mine. A fourth figure next! | sincerely shook hands with this lucky son of laziness, and 
| presented itself to fill up the back-ground—the fatherconfessor, | sadly proceeded to London to ascertain the state of my own 
| whose countenance bore neither wrath nor wonder, but the prospects. Nothing could be more simple. My family man 
| most sanctified complacency. Not a syllable passed on the | sion had been mortgaged to its last shilling’s worth. 1 found 
loecasion ; the whole was pantomime, but as expressive asever ‘the guardsman transmuted from the showy lounger of St 
was performed on the stage. James's street into the gouty appendage to the fireside—the 
The lady and the confessor retired. The pendule struck man, nay, the moustaches, gone; my mamuna, still battling 
the quarter, and I recognised the hand of destiny. But I re-| against time by the aid of a French milliner; and, notwith 
|solved to snatch something from fortune, and if I must fall, standing some touches of human nature in her at the sight of 
|fall like Cesar. I importuned Adeline to take her chance with | me, palpably mortified at the death-blow which my bronzed 
|me, telling her that “she would be sacrificed by the Creole or face, and the five and twenty years written in it, gave to he: 
‘her spiritual guide : she must be separated, probably for ever, hopes of being mistaken for a youthful belle. A kiss, a few 
| from one who loved her beyond the earth besides : and hetoo |tears, and a ticket to her opera box, to which “she was no! 
| felt so miserable with this hope deferred that he could scarcely going that evening,” were the tribute to my life of ill fortune 
| wish to live.” Before I had descended from the most elegant of boudoir- 
| Adeline was not easily wrought upon by my eloquence ;||into the street, my mind was made up. The African corps 
| but she was wrought upon at last. She gave me a sketch of) was in want of recruits. The Bulam fever was ceriain pr 
|herstory. The major-general had brought her with him to ferment in either this or the other world: and what had I to 
Jamaica, in the idea of completing a metch long arranged | !eave behind? I inetantly marched to the house of a Sierr 


campaigns were limited to the demolition of English porter) 
and sangaree, rat-shooting, and sanguinary encounters witha | 
race of skirmishers who would have had the better of Bona- 
parte himself, the peninsula was ringing with the exploits of 
my countrymen ; Wellington was hunting down the marshals 
of France as fast as he started them; my old regiment made 
a flourishing figure in the despatches; and, to my surprise 
ind immortal envy, I saw my lazy friend Jack gazetted major. 

The quarter of an hour had done this. Had I lingered but 
till the last boat had carried the last man of the regiment on 
board, I should have worn Jack's two epaulettes in the field 
of glory, instead of sitting in a West Indian hovel, broiling, 
bitten, naked, miserable, and « subaltern. 

But changes nearer hoine had oecurred. The major-general 


was dead of the yellow fever, and Adeline was gone in the'| 


universal scattering of his household. Inquiries were profit- 
less; forin the blessed climate of the sugar islands society 
passes away as fast as the cane crop; and no one troubles 
himself about the will of fortune. General, staff, and nicce, 
were as much wiped out of the public mind as the last year’s| 
almanac 

I adopted a desperate resolution. A handsome Spanish 
Creole, of a certain age, a widow, witha plantation, a hundred | 
thousand dollars, and a very obvious inclination for a second! 
husband, had for some time flattered me with her peculiar] 
notice. Europe, Adeline, and glory, had hitherto eclipsed the 
solid faseinations of the gay Creole. But my mistress was 





|and succeeded only to the extent of making the whole matter 
|} unintelligible. What smiles, what charming sighs, what be- 









gone, Europe was still three sand miles off, and glo} 
would probably terminate in the marsh fever, if I remained 
through another autumn. I determined to take compassion 
on the Spaniard ; went through the regular process without 
delay ; gave a serenade under her window from the midst of ; 
a blooming tobacco-tield; made her a present of cigars from | 
the Casa Reale of the Havanna; swore that English cheeks 
were contemptible beside her olive beauties; and found that | 
the grand captivation of the soul lay in diamond eyes of the 
exact size and setting of her own. | 
For this I was honoured with the most gracious smiles of| 
the really handsome widow; and the honour was not without | 
its price ; for, on the very evening of my proposing for her, | 


by the light of a moon to which our best English moon ts but | 


a watchnuan’s lantern, and in the midst of a thousand flowers | 
mixing ten thousand perfurnes with my vows, with showers | 
of fire-tlies striking the light like little topazes and emeralds | 
from their wings, and millions of conscious stars twinkling | 








, 


between her and. the opulent son of a government civil officer. 
But, for some reason or other, which even I could not prevail 
on her to assign, immediately on her arrival in the island, she 
had declared her determination to live and die single. Matches 
of a still higher rank were proposed, but she grew more in- 
veterate, until the major-general gave up the project. Claret, 
company, and a hot autumn, soon deprived the service of that 
clever and companionable officer; and Adeline found herself 
without a shilling, a home, or a connexion. The orphan girl 
was now on her rather circuitous way to England, having been 
consigned to the protection of the Spaniard, until a frigate 
should touch at Honduras on its return from convoying an 
expedition. The quarter of an hour had robbed me of a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and given me love and beggary in ex- 
change ! 

To remain under the Creole’s roof was dangerous; and to 
acquaint her with our resolution would make the danger cer- 
tain. I proposed that at midnight | should be in waiting with 





above in vain emulation, as I swore, of my Spaniard’s spark-| 


and mangoes, two stabs of a dirk, which laid me on my bed | 
lor a month, and which, but for the thickness of my cloak, or} 


turned out a hopeless question, where every sallow idler in the | 
settleivent was longing for the hundred thousand dollars. My} 
suspicious fell upon the lady's father confessor, who had ob-} 
jected to the match on a religious scruple. But I recovered | 
in spite of his holy zeal: the lady was, of course, only the | 
more bent on her purpose by discovering that it displeased the 
world, and the day for the ceremony was fixed. 

I had hitherto followed up the affair with something of the: 
indigenous languor of the climate. But an Englishman, an} 
officer, and on his wedding-day too! I galloped in full capa- | 
rison to my jocund bride, to anticipate, by at least a few) 
minutes, the creole crowd. My bride was unluckily not yet) 
ready; for she was clearing her conscience to her confessor. | 
I had just fifteen minutes to spare; and, thinking myself en- 
titled to the secrets of the house, strolledaway to examine my| 





ja barge to convey us to the first island where we could find a 
ling eyes; I received, on my return through a lane of vines |) British chaplain. ‘The eventful hour came. I landed, left my 


|negroes with the oars in their bands ready to fly swift as a dol- 
|phin, reached the house, made the signal, and was instantly 


the presence of the cherub that protects true lovers, would | covered over head and ears with a huge sackcloth. I struggled 
have endec my courtships on this earth. Who my rival was, I like a lion ; but the more I struggled the more tightly I was 


tied. I roared, and the roaring was answered by peals of ne- 
gro laughter, and by a ligature round my throat, that gave me 
the nearest conception of being hanged. The laughter died, 
struggle ceased, and I felt myself sweeping along with the 
smoothness of a bird. I heard a roaring of waves ; was dashed 
by water, whose taste told me that I was at sea, and by whose 
motion I was unquestionably rolling through the surf that 
borders every island. 1 raved, I howled, I tore, and all equally 
in vain ; till, utterly exhausted, and in as much misery as a 
man can feel, who knows death to be close to him without the 
slightest power of helping himself, I either fainted or fell asleep ; 
to awake in the cabin of his majesty’s frigate, the Warspite, 
in a tumbling sea, in the full sunshine of noon, and out of 
sight of land. 

I had been found tossing on the water ten leagues from 
shore, and now had no alternative but to follow the frigate 








property. The day was burning; and, half strangled with/ 
the heat, I opened the door of a recess which looked into the! 
gardens. 1 was overwhelmed with surprise. Before me were, 
painted in a large mirror the form, the countenance, the match- | 
less grace, of Adeline ! 

1 dreaded to break the illusion by a word, and stood in mys-| 
tic silence at the door, gazing with delight and wonder. The | 
figure was busy about some embroidery: at length I saw its’ 
head raised, and heard a cry of astonishment, as our shapes || 
stood in the mirror together. I sprang into the room, and | 
| caught—Adeline in my arms. What was the shortness of our | 
|wequaintance to me? I had loved her three long years. She || 





folly, the cruelty, to force her to acknowledge that there was 
no one whom she liked better. Those were mad moments !—! 
Adeline looked lovelier than ever. She attempted to tell me 
some of her story, of which I did not. give myself time to 
}comprehend one word, I attempted to explain on my part, 














The first fifteen minutes had lost me a wife and fortune, the 
next had cheated me with the sight of a bride whom I would 
not have lost for the royalty of the Windward and Leeward 
Islands together, and it now brought me in for a share in 
the ill luck of the New Orleans campaign. There I found 
my regiment, however, and received my captain’s commission 
time enough to lead my company up head-foremost against 
General Jackson's cotton bags, be shot in the thigh by an in 
visible enemy, and be laid in the ditch until the combatants on 
both sides became weary. An American surgeon cured me of 
my wound, and the campaign very nearly cured me of a pas- 


| - . isi g » _ z= . 
blushed, was full of confusion, and I had the rashness, the | sion for glory. 


After an unsuccessful search for Adeline, I returned on half 
pay to Engiand, landed at Portsmouth, under the identical 
bastion that had wrecked our transport, and had scarcely set 
my foot on land, when I saw, standing with his back to the 
moving world and his face to a print-shop, my friend Jack. 
He was now lieutenant colonel. At our tavern dinner he told 
me the story of his late promotion. “He had been disap- 
pointed of his passage to the West Indies by a ‘little business 
at a public dinner, by which the mail left him behind. The 
result was his remaining in England; and, by being on the 
spot where interest could be brought into play, his appoint 
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ed with serious consequences, inasmuch as he had two affec- 
tionate wives, and a large family of sinall children who were 
entirely dependent on him for their support ; but if necessary 
he wae willing to die for the honour of his nation. The young 
Indian had been gone several days, and no intelligence was 
yet received from the murderers. The dreadful day being 
near at hand, and Dek-ker-re being in a bad state of health, 
asked permission of the colonel to go to the river to indulge 
in his long accustomed habit of bathing, in order to improve 
his health. Upon which Colonel Snelling told hiro, that if he 
would promise on the honour of a chief that he would not 
leave the town, he might have his liberty, and enjoy all his 
privileges, until the day of the appointed execution. Accord- 
ingly he gave his hand to the colonel, thanked him tor his 
friendly offer, promised that he would not leave the bounds 
prescribed, and said, “If I had a hundred lives, I would 
sooner lose them all than forfeit my word.” He was then set 


Leone director. He was busy a hundred deep with applica- 
tions from heroes of all ranks, emulous to fight the swamps 
for the glory of their country and the difference between half. 
pey and full. The hour of twelve next day was appointed 
for offering myself up on this altar of national avarice and 
absurdity. 1 grew impatient as the hour approached, sallied 
from my hotel, and was rapidly at the door of the lordly direc- 
tor’s lordly mansion in Hanover-square. My hand was on 
the knocker, when I accidentally glanced at St. George’s clock. 
It wanted a quarter.of the time fixed.. I remembered the re- 
sults of precipitancy so many years before, gently let down 
the knocker, and retired to wait my time. The resolution 
once made became less difficult. Memory cowed me; and I 
lingered, like a philosopher or a slave, until a full quarter past 
the time; then made my approach, was admitted, quarrelled 
with the man of patronage, who “did not choose to be at lei- 
sure for gentlemen at their own hours,” and, in wrath immea- 


surable, chiefly at myself for my procrastination, was rushing jjat liberty. He was advised to flee to the wilderness, and make 
from the cabinet, when I heard—heavens, with what emotion ! || his escape. But ‘‘ No,” said he, “do you think I prize life 


above honour ? or that I would betray a confidence reposed 
in me, for the sake of saving my life !” He then complacently 
remained until nine days which he had to live had elapsed 
and nothing being heard from the nation with regard to the 
apprehension of the murderers, his immediate death became 
apparent, but no alteration could be seen in the countenance 
of the chief. He gave himself into custody; but it so hap- 
pened that on that day General Atkinson arrived with his 
troops from Jefferson barracks, and the order for the execution 
was countermanded, and the Indians permitted to repair to 
their homes. 


—the sound of a voice that could have raised me from the edge 
of the grave. I stopped, distrustful of my senses ; a female 
figure came gliding along the hall, wrapt im silks and furs, 
that would have eluded any eye but mine. 1 pronounced the 
word “ Adeline !"—I could scarcely pronounce more. She 
started with almost a scream, threw up her veil, and showed 
me a countenance all sincerity, sweetness, and beauty, made 
more beautiful by joy. I was all but frantic with delight and 
surprise. She had come upon some business connected with 
“her estate,” which she instantly postponed, and desired me 
to finish my story in the drive to “ her villa.” 

Her story was as brief as mine, bat of more importance. 
On the night of my seizure by the Spaniard’s negroes, in pun- 
ishment of the affront to her matron charms, the frigate arriv- 
ed, and Adeline was hurried on board, that she might disconcert 
no more matches. The English shore received her, as forlorn 
a being as ever trod its sands. She wept for her orphanage 
much, and, as she blushingly acknowledged, a little for her 
lover. In another month she was the heiress of five thousand 
a-year, dropt into her lap by an old relative, who after making 
a fortune by penuriousness, and quarrelling with every soul 
belonging to him for wishing him to die when he was not fit 
to live, died at last, leaving the lawyers to find an heir for him. 
Adeline established her claim; and, when she called on the 
director, was within twenty-four hours of embarking for, not 
Paris, nor Rome, nor any of the pleasant places of our wealthy 
wanderers, but—for the West Indies ; with what purpose a 
sigh and a smile, that reddened even her red lips, told me with- 
out a syllable. 

One tardy quarter of an hour had intervened between me 
and fate. Fifteen minutes sooner, I should have been dis- 
patched to fight the Ashantees and the alligators. I should 
have missed Adeline, and she would have been tossing on the 
ocean, roving through the native land of pestilence, and per- 
ishing of the pursuit and climate. Philosophy and fifteen 
minutes too late had wrought the change for both, from anxiety 
to ease, from dreary solitude to delightful companionship, from 
despair to happiness. We married; and such was my fear of 
over-haste, that I shrank from the lover-like rapidity of a spe- 
cial licence, and postponed my raptures for three mortal weeks 
of bans. Taltered the family motto to “ Festina lente ;? and 
offered, upon the spot, to new-gild the decayed brillianey of St. 
George's clock, on condition of its being regularly put back a 
quarter of an hour, for the eternal benefit of the hurriers of 
this precipitate world. 


SINGULAR OLD SONNET. 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN. 


The longer lite, the more offence ; 
The more offence, the greater pain ; 
The greater pain, the less defence ; 
The less defence, the lesser gain ; 
The loss of gain, long ill doth tury ; 
Wherefore come, death, and let me die 


The shorter life, less count I find ; 
The less account, the sooner made ; 
The count soon made, the merrier mind ; 
The merrier mind doth thought invade 
Short life in truth this thing doth try ; 
Wherefore come, death, and let me die 


Come, gentle death, the ebb of care ; 
The ebb of care, the flood of life ; 
The flood of life, the joyful fare ; 
The joyful fare, the end of strife ; 
The end of strife, that thing wish I; 
Wherefore come, death, and let me die 





MUSIC AND PAINTING. 
There are, perhaps, no accomplishments which a female 
can acquire, that are so interesting or fascinating as those of 
painting and music. They serve to beguile the tedium of 


around their possessor a charm and witchery which few can 
resist, and with which all must be delighted. In rural re 
tirement nothing can be more gratifying than the agreeable 
employment of copying the beauties of nature as they are un- 
folded to the eye of taste, and transferring the rich and varied 
tints of the landscape, or the more gaudy and flaunting beau- 
ties of the vegetable kingdom. To the female florist or bota- 
nist it is not only a delightful but a useful occupation, to 
| sketch the outlines and to give the likenesses of those plants 
| which it may be inconvenient to remove or preserve. The 
|herbarium, though very useful, is but a poor substitute for 
| painting ; for, however carefully the plants may be preserved, 








DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 








THE WORD OF AN INDIAN. 
There is no class of human beings on earth, who hold a) of their colours, become the prey of insects, and, like every 
pledge more sacred and binding than do the North American || thing perishable, moulder into dust. But the pencil rescues 
Indians. A sample of this was witnessed during the Winne- |) them from death, and preserves their beauties from decay 
bago war of 1527, in the person of Dek-ker-re, a celebrated | The female who has cultivated this fine art is never at a loss 
chief of that nation, who, among four other Indians of his |, for amusement or occupation. Every thing around her fur- 
nishes a model, and after exhausting all “the old,” she can 

still imagine “new worlds” for the display of her pictorial 
skill, and by the magic power of her pencil give to “airy 
nothings a local habitation and a name.” At one moment 
you may see her calling up the “forms of things unknown,” 
and transfusing upon the spotless sheet before her the most 
splendid tints and variegated hues; and at the next she is, 
perhaps, seated in the calm twilight of evening, catching 
the living landscape, “ blue fading into mist,” and endeavour- 
ing to imitate those beauties which nature seems to throw 
around her in wantonness and sport. If tired with this de- 
lightful occupation, she has but to resort to one equally charm- 


tribe, was taken prisoner at Prairie duChien. Colonel Snell- | 
ing, of the fifth regiment of infantry, who then commanded | 
that garrison, despatched an Indian into the nation with orders | 
to inform the other chiefs of Dek-ker-re’s band, that unless! 
those Indians who were the perpetrators of the horrid murders ; 
of some of our citizens, were brought to the fort and given up| 
within ten days, Dek-ker-re and the other four Indians who| 
were retained as hostages, would be shot at the end of that time. 

This awful sentence was p ed in the 5 e of Dek- | 
ker-re, who, though proclaiming his own innocence of the | 
eutrages which had been committed by others of his nation, 
»xelaimed, that he feared not death, though it would be attend- 














solitude, to embellish the circles of society, and to throw |! 


| they soon lose their greatest charm ; the richness and beauty | 


ng, tocall up the most exquisite associations, and to pro 
duce those sounds which fall upon the ear “like the sweet 
south upon a bank of violets, stealing and giving odour.’ 
There is a charm in music that few can resist, and when pro 
duced by beauty, it is still more irresistible, Every well 
educated female ought to possess those accomplishments, in 
no ordinary perfection, if she wishes to render herself agree- 
able and attractive. It is difficult to conceive the fascination 
which surrounds a woman to whom nature has given a fine 
jtoned voice, and art and skill in music. It indeed “ softens 
jrocks, and bends the Knarled oak ;” and the heart forgets its 
| hatreds, and the feelings lose their asperity under the influence 
jof its harmony. Beauty itself is lost in the charm which 
jmusic infuses, and the senses are taken captive by the “ melo 
jdy of sweet sounds.” Evelina is a female of great sprightli 
ness, though not distinguished for her beauty. She sings and 
}| plays delightfully on the piano, and she is always listened to 
with rapture, We lose sight of her countenance while drink 
jing in the streams of melody she sends forth ; and we feel at 
||the moment, that she is the most beautiful creature in the uni 
Ameha, on the contrary, is almost perfectly beautiful 





| Verse 
|| Nothing can exceed the perfection of her face and form—yet 
|| Amelia has “no music in her soul; and, although she at 


attempts to thru on the instrument, she never fails to pro 
| 

i} ymin and wishes she would cease 
j;and wonder why she is not more musical 


duce discord instead of harmony, and every one listens with 
They gaze on her face 
Wash. City Gar 
EXCERPTS. 
Though the whole world ts crowded with scenes of calamity 
l\we look upon the general mass of wretchodness with very 
{| little regard, and fix our eyes upon the state of particular per 
|| sons, Whom the eminence of their qualities marks out from 
ithe multitude ; asin reading an account of a battle, we seldom 
il retlect upon the vulgar heaps of slaughter, but follow the hero 
|) with our whole attention, without a thought of the thousands 


| 
! 
j 
' 


j) that are falling around him 

i In matters of great concern, and which must be done, ther 
‘) is no surerargument of a weak mind, than irresolution ; to be 
|| undetermined where the case is so plain, and the necessity so 
llurgent. To be always intending to live a new life, but never 
i to find time to set about it, this is as if a man should put off 
} cating, and drinking, and sleeping from one day and night t 
| another, till he is starved and destroyed 

| The shallowest understanding, the rudest hand, is equal & 
| the task of destroying and pulling down. Folly or rage can 
| overturn and demolish more in an hour, than prudence, de 
! liberation, and foresight, can build up in « hundred years 

| It is the fate of mankind, too often, to seem insensible ot 
|| what they mayenjoy at the easiest rate 

| Fenelon had all that was good in his heart, and all that 
| was fine in his head, and never made use of the latter but to 
jjadvance the former. This character was given of the arch 
| bishop by avery sensible Swiss, and probably no one ever 
|| deserved so high a character better. 





THE ADVANTAGE OF A SQUINT. 

A gentleman in the south of Ireland received a visit lated) 
jj from a party of Rockites, who were armed with sticks. HM: 
|| had just time to seize a pistol, which he cocked, and presented 
towards the party. “Be off,” said he, “you set of villains 
ll or I'll shoot one of you, at all events. I have my eye upon him 
this moment.” Luckily for himself, he was blessed with that 
happy and pictorial obi. quity of vision which caused each par 
| ticular ruffian to fancy himself to be the marked man, and 
|| they withdrew, without obtaiming the spoil they had come for 


} 
i; 


j — 
| 

THE BARBER AND SAILOR. 

|| A sailor went into a barber's shop, to have his beard taker 
||off. ‘The barber happened to have but one razor, and that, for 
|, want of a proper intimacy with the hone and strop, was rather 
| dull. The sailor took his seat, and the barber began to exe 
|| cute his office, and at every scrape, which gave the sailor cx 
| treme pain, he would cry, “ Do I shave easy, sir? Do I shave 
| easy, sir?” The sailor bore the scratching with a good deal ot 
| patience for some time; however, the barber taking him by 
|the nose, and, after several scrapes, which made Jack think 
| skin and all had gone by the board, continuing to repeat the 
|| question, “Do I shave easy, sir? Jack gravely replied— 
| “Honest friend, to answer your question, you must inform 
|me what you are about; if youcall it skinning, it is tolerably 
easy ; but if you call it shaving, it is devilish hard.” 


Why are snuffers like matrimony ? Because they often ex 
| tinguish the flame they are intended to brighten 











MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY 





Before | had finished speaking a dim shadow passed 

— — ss = across the glass, and the bard of Avon stood before 
THE LITTLE GENIUS. me. 

wow sanise~svnese 5. “Shakspeare,” said the Genius, “this is a poor 

i was, the other evening, bent over a volume of | student, worn down with confinement, pale with study, 
 Philips’s Evidence,” and stumbling slowly along and banished from the world by brooding care. He 
through its misty world of wills, affidavits, declara- ||haunts solitary places. He walks inthe middle night, 
tions, and records. “ A decree in the court of chan- and his mind 1s something warped over old musty 
cery,” says the author, “ may be proved by an exem- volumes, and in the exercise of dull and tedious calcu- 
plification under seal of the court, or by asworn copy.” lations. Shall we bear him to your unreal creations, 
“ But in Wilson and Gibbs vs. Conine, 2. Johns. Rep. |jthat he may be inspired with the rich imagery of fancy, 
280,” adds a note,‘ anexemplification under seal of the |and converse with the phantoms over whose destiny 
court of chancery, of a decretal order, awarding execu- thou hast control?” 
tion on a prior decree, and reciting the substance of a} “ Give me thy hand,student,” said the poet. “ Come, 
decree ofthe court for the trial ofimpeachments and the || free thee from the thraldom of time and place. See 
correction of errors, which affirmed the prior decree |\the obedient mirror parts like the waters of a noiseless 
of the court of chancery, and ordered it to be carried | stream, and the woods and fields are rising. Let us 
into execution, was held inadmissible evidence.” |step upon this outstretched meadow.” 

I arose from my seat to reach down Johnson that [| ** Farewell, world,’ said I.“ Farewell, good mortal 
inight read the case to which the learned author had||people. Farewell,thou narrow chamber in which my 
alluded, when, instead of the little library, enriched ||soul bas been all day imprisoned, and now, sweet 
with the erudite laboursof Dunlap, Tidd. Blake,Cowan, |Shakspeare, and generous spirit, | roam with thee.” 
and Anthon, I beheld the magic glass spread out | We had scarcely entered, when a tall and stately 
brilliantly before me. By its side stood the spirit who | figure stalked through a shady grove. His face was 
has so often presided over the fancies of my solitary |grim and pale. Hiseyes glared with dark feeling, and 


hours, and peopled my poor chamber with the beings \upon his lips sat illimitable pride, recklessness, and 
ambition. Ie paid no attention to us, but as he strided 





of the world. 
‘A merry night to thee, good youth,” he said, and |{along I could hear his sepulchral tones. 

success to thy labours.” ‘Why, what care L! if thou canst nod—Speak too—Bring me no 
‘ . ” wi “ . _/}more reports—Liar and slave ; if thou sayest false, upon the next tree 
“Tam climbing, I answered,“ with slow and w CATY || thou shall hang alive till famine cling thee: if thy speech be true, I care 

steps, the steep ascent upon whose summit a wish of |"¢! ## thou doth as much for me 

thine could place me.” | shuddered and shrunk from his ghastly countenance 
“ But I visit thee not to accomplish thy task, but to |and agitated form; but he faded back into the forest 

cheer thee in the performance. It is steep indeed, | shadow, and | was turning to address the poet, when 

. ” i} : : a _ . 

and sorely beset with difficulties. the sky, overcast suddenly, echoed with crashing 
“T am sometimes,” added 1,“ perplexed among a thunder. The sweet light passed from the air; the 

multiplicity of paths, and sometimes bewildered upon | giant oaks heaved their outspread and twisted branches 


}> 


aot | : > 
trackless wastes. At one time fatigue overcomes me ; to the violent winds, and pitchy darkness came overthe 


ond, at another, despondency whispers * you toil in vain.’ ! scene, except when the lightning launched its dazzling 
If a profession could be acquired by impulses, my en- and repeated streaks through the heavens. As the 


! 


deavours would be easily achieved; but the necessity | noises of the tempest subsided, the wind sqmetimes 


of uniform and unremitting labour, tries perseverance | gradually dying away as if to gather force for the sub-|, 


severely. The mind must be bent down by powerful | sequent agitation, the feeble and tremulous voice of 


GAZETTE. 


Bat now the enlightened clouds rolled away like 
the dashing and billowy waters of'a sea, and the beauti- 
ful light came dewn with its glorious and many coloured 
tinges. The old forest had disappeared, a silverstream 
glided on peacefully to the sea, and a wide and magnifi- 
cent city lay before me. Temples, arches, splendid 
columns, rows of gorgeous buildings, stood around, 
as if time itself should strive in vain to overthrow 
them, and millions of human beings moved to and fro, 
intent upon their various occupations. Among the 
rest, stood one who seemed formed to conumand ; lofty, 
elegant. and dignified; he moved like a superior, and 
looked as if his nod could sway the world. The peo- 
ple gathered around him, and were about to bestow 
upon him some office of importance ; but the bluntness 
of his manner destroyed their good wishes, and en- 
raged his patrons. He stooped not to alleviate their 
anger, and, like a condemned criminal, he was driven 
forth to banishment. 

“ There,’ said the Genius, “is one whom you may 
seldom meet. The spirit of the times is against it. 
Seek in the walks of business and fame for daring 
passion, endless guilt, and blind folly ; but honest and 
unbending pride, that cowers not for fear, nor stoops 
for gain, that sacrifices worldly interest for the grati- 
fication of a noble and untrammelled independence, 
seek for such not in broad daylight and high places, 
but, in obscurity, or the grave.”’ 

The scene changed. We stood in London, and were 
now joined by two characters whom I recognised with 
little hesitation. 

** Why out upon thee, Bardolph,” said the one, whose 
capacious body could not be mistaken,‘ out upon thee, 
Bardolph ; showest thou thy red nose to this gentle- 
man mortal? Get behind a tree, man; but get not 
too near, or thou wilt set it on fire, and we shall have 
all London burnt.” 

* Let my nose alone, Sir John. I wish thou wouldst. 
It never injured thee.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” roared Sir John, “that indeed, 
‘for I always walk behind thee, Bardo!ph. Thou 
\lightest me on my way. Put thy hand before it, friend: 





‘and say no more about it, for what can't be helped, 


| 





resolution to one point; attention must be withdrawn |/a wretched old man reached my ears faintly, and as 


| must be borne.” 
** Thou art a knave and a coward, Sir John. Thou 


from all other subjects. I must sacrifice the enjoy-|jthe light blazed again, I beheld, leaning against aj 


ment of society, shun the delightful amusements of 
the times, surrender the social pleasures and inspiring | 
exercises which youth loves, and consign myself alive | 
to a kind of grave, that I may pursue, with an unin- 
terrupted progress, the silent and gloomy windings of 
learning.” 
“If thou shouldst do so,” said the Genius, * thou | 
wouldst make thyself a profound fool. It is not neces- | 
sary for thee to fly society nor abandon cheerful } 
recreation. Thy mind will rust like an old sword in | 
ascabbard, unless drawn forth and used in the struggles | 
of the world. Too much study is as dangerous as too 
much food. Thy reading should be measured and | 


adapted to thy experience and understanding, that it | 


| 


may have a ready application to the practical purposes | 
of life. Iam not here at present, however, to weary thy || 
faculties with abstruse reasoning, but to animate them 

on the consideration of livelier subjects. A truce to | 
* Philips’s Evidence” andthe assiduous Johnson. Leave | 


foratime Wilson, Gibbs, Conine, andthe court of chan- { meres 
this world of civilized men and strong laws, even yet 





tery, and let ustake a peep into the world of shadows. | 





rugged tree that rocked like a ship in the tempest, ag || hast no meneareg aa 
venerable form; his clenched fist directed towards I “ Innocence! ouyent thou—by my life, I would 
the black tumultuous sky, his white hair and beard pouther be the veriest knave in christendom, — % 
streaming in the wind, and the madness of despair |) ncso.of reasonable whiteness, thanesinnocent sateen 
iil ica Biles ate, |, with that exorbitant salamander of thine. 
£ J  « > ” “ ws 

sealant ak tl iad aii aaata ila aaials | I say, Sir John,” said J, ** excuse the liberty ; but 
nicions daughters joined your ingh engendered battles against a head so |) wherefore hast thou deserted the mortal world? W c 
old and white as this—ob, tis foul '"* jmiss thee, Jack, honest Jack, most lamentably.” 

“* Dear Shakspeare,” said 1,“ thisis indeedan image}, “Jn truth,” quoth Sir John, “I have sometimes 
of thine own creation. Human malice never saw the |gone out by especial permission; but my friend Bar- 
ike.” jdolph here, is every day on earth.” 

“ Thou art young indeed, gentle youth,” answered} “1 think,’ said I, perusing his face with attention. 
Shakspeare, with a sweet voice,“ if thou hast not of-| ++ | have seen him.” 
ten known similar victims to error and passion. Take|} “Ay,” said Sir John,“ if it were the darkest night 
away his neglected locks and snowy beard,and thou|in December. He hath a visible face. He sneak: 
wilt meet him often in the common walks of life. Hast | about taverns and oyster-cellars.” 
thou not beheld men blindly affectionate, and ruined || “ I have seen him,” said I, “often. 
by confidence? Hast thou not seen age trampled) ‘ Iam sometimes sent as a warning,’ said Bardolp)) 
down by rebellious and impatient youth? And doth) «to all intemperate gentry.” 
not the reckless rage of dissappointed affections in | * He stands,’ ’said Sir John, “ in the dark corner o: 











a street, or by a tavern, like a beacon light, and say: 


Thy industry deserves reward, and I will refresh thee id 


rive forth many choice and noble spirits to brave the || to the endangered traveller, ‘come not here. 
with the company of choicer friends than Dunlap or | * | 


ast and sleepless elements of life *” It seemed to me that even as I talked a light breeze 


even Anthon, when he appears in the form of an octavo. 
What shall J conjure up for thee? Wilt thou con-}) 
verse with Nero? Or behold the lofty form of | 
Cesar? Shall we walk through the streets of ancient i 
Greece? Wilt thou exchange a word with Homer? | 
Or shall Shakspeare call up his charming world and’! 
ead thee through its wild and varied scenery * 

‘*T will speak to Shakspeare,” said]. * He is the , 
prince of poets. 1 know all his characters at sight— 


ind— them take a greater variety of shapes.’ 


“ Shakspeare is right,” said the Genius. “I have | wafled away these amusing phantoms, and I found my 
even seen thee, master student, yielding to thy unregu- | self standing in one of the most beautiful and fairy 
lated and irresistible impulses, when they urged thee | spots that ever graced the earth. The sun faded aw ay, 
from reason and duty, into scenes of temptation and|/and the spotted moon dispensed her gentle light 
danger.” through the soft dim air. Strains of heavenly music 
* But, Macbeth” said; “ who would trust afiend?”||came from the odour-breathing woods, floating over 
* Tush, man,’ suid Shakspeare, “ who would not,|jrich swelling meadows, and glassy streams, and 
when he presented gold—rank—power? This city is) Shakspeare, his face glowing with pleasure, exclaimed. 
full of Macbeths, except that the witches who delude, “ Oberon, gentle spirit, sweet Titania, merry Puck. 
come forth: and the light images of his imeginatio 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


floated up from the beds of dew-washed flowers and || under my influence. if his mistress be brown, he’ 


winding brooks. 
** My gentle Puck,"’ said Oberon, “ come hither 
‘Thou remember st 
Since ence | sat upon a promontory, i} 
And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s back, i 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, | 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song ; Hi 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres Hi] 
To hear the sea-maid’s music.” ' 
‘* | remember,"’ said the fairy, [ 
‘* That very time I saw (but thou couldst not) | 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, | 
Cupid all armed : a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal, throned by the west ; 4 
And loosed his love-shaft smartly from his bow, | 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts H 
Bat [ might see young Cupid's fiery shaft | 
Quenched in the chaste beams of the watery moon 
And the imperial! votress passed on, 
In maiden meditation, fancy free. 
Yet marked I where the bolt of Cupid fell 
It fell upon a little western flower,— 
Before milk white ; now purple with love's wound, 
And maidens call 1 love-in idleness. 
Fetch me that flower; the herb I showed thee once; 
The juice of it on sleeping eye-lids laid, 
Will make or man or woman madly dote 
Upon the next live creature that it sees. 
Fetch me this herb: and be thou here again, 
Ere the leviathan can swim a league.”* 
“My fairy lord,” said Pack, ** this must be done with haste, 
For night's swift dragons cut the clouds full fast, 
And yonver shines Aurora's harbinger ; 
At whose approach, ghosts, wandering here and there, 
Troup home to church-yards damned spirits all, 
That in cross-ways and floods have buna), 
Already to their wormy beds are gone, 
For fear lest day should look their shame upon, 
They wilfully themselves exile from light, . 
And must for aye consort with black browed night 
“ But we,’ said Oberon, “ are spirits of another sort 
I with the Morning's Love have oft made sport ; 
And, like a forester, the groves may tread, 
Even to the castern gate, all fiery red, 
Opening on Neptune with air blessed beams, 
Turning to yellow gold, his salt-green streams." 


| 
} 
i 
| 
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} 
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As this lively dialogue went on between the king 
tf the fairies and his companion, I could behold, in 
the distance, the philosophic Hamlet musing in the 
shade. Othello rushed hastily by. The cunning Shy- 
lock glided along after the pale and unhappy Antonio, 
and the noble Brutus shook his blood-stained sword 
over the body of the prostrate Cesar; but I wen 
tempted irresistibly to exchange a word with the 
agreeable but mischievous Puck, and I was consider- 
ing the most appropriate manner in which to address 
him, when he anticipated my intention, and approach- 
ed me without ceremony. 

“ Aha !” said he with a smile; “ my old acquaintance! 
What, hast thou visited my abode at length?” 

* Old acquaintance!” said I. “ I confess that I have, 
long known you by reputation; but I was not aware. 
that your spirit-ship had any intimacy with me.” 

“ Oh,” said he, * I have been with thee a thousand, 
times. Haet thou never seen the time when all thy) 
affairs went wrong? when, at every step, thou hast/ 
met with some unaccountable disappointment ? when} 
thy debtors failed, and thy duns thickened?” 

** I do remember such unlucky days,” said I ; “ but} 
have attributed them to chance.” 

* Oh, no,” said Puck, with a mischievous smile, “ I 
am the 4g 


} 
| 














“ Upon my soul, Mr. Puck,” said I,“ I am very much , song, and chaunted the sweet “Crasna Minka,”’ when, |! 


obliged to thee.” 


{| 


swears she is white. She shall sing as unmusically 
as a cracked fiddle, and he will melt into raptures, and 
beg the strain once more. If she be saucy, he bids 
thee note her sweet wit—if shallow, he swears she is 
still bashful and superior like the modest moon.” 

* And wherefore, thou mischief-making varlet,” said 
I, * playest thou these naughty tricks?" 

“ For Hymen, my friend, that they may run into the 
trap, and be married.” 

* And what then?” said I. 

“T take off the charm. Why, thou dul! mortal, 
hast ever seen a married man and not perceived the 
transformation? Where are his lingering glances and 


|| frequent sighs ? Where the airy oaths with which he 


bound his soul ? He sours like a dish of standing milk. 
I will show thee an example 

But we were interrupted by a sudden darkness. 
The rich fields and woods, with their fantastic people, 
passed away from before me. | heard the light laughter 
of Puck, as he vanished in the mist, and the Genius 
cried, 

* Farewell, student ; we will meet again.” 





Astonished and grieved at the transition, I rubbed) the outskirts of the village. 


my eyes to look around me, and found myself sitting by 
my desk, with the open volume of Phillips’s Evidence 
stretched before me. The candle had just expired in 
its socket, andthe dim red fire-light discovered nothing 
but the familiar furniture of my room, and their giant 
shadows upon the wall. F. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
KOSCUISKO. ° 
Tuere is between the city of Basle, in Switzerland, 
and the French village of Chapelie, a narrow defile, 
that winds for a considerable distance through under- 


wood and copse, till, asthe road advances towards the}, 


French frontier, it gradually rises and terminates in a 
broad level plateau, the frontier between France and 
Switzerland. It was on a frosty morning, in the 
month of January, in the year 1816, that a regiment 
of Polish lancers wound up through the oak and elm 
trees, with which these passes are lined. ‘The van- 
guard had already disappeared behind a mountain, and 
the main body was just arriving at the height which 


separates the two countries. The sight of fair France}! 


seemed to startle the soldiers; they stopped for a mo- 
ment, and the band struck up the national song of their 
country, greeting the land of the enemy they were 
to combat. The melancholy tones of the music, ris- 


jing gradually on the breeze, awoke the strain of the 


sonateer.* A lively sensation was produced through- 
out the regiment, and the very horses seemed to feel 
a new impulse, as officers and men joined the noble 


all of a sudden, the report of a dozen muskets and 


men galloped onwards. 
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| atescadron ! eried one of the Frenchmen, and st that 
moment the young colonel touched his breast and fell 
to the ground. ‘I'wo of the privates sprung from their 
saddles to assist their dying chief, while others ad- 
vanced to revenge him. Sabre in hand they leaped 
over ditches and barricadoes ; and, after a short and 
‘obstinate fight, the ambuseade was taken, and the 
enemy put to flight. The enraged Poles had again 
\thrown themselves upon their horses, burning with a 
desire for bloody vengeance, when the trumpet sound- 
jed a retreat. Men and officers then glanced an im- 
|patient look towards the major, who had halted on the 
jhill, and was calmly eyeing the retreating Frenchmen 
through his glass. “ Why not pursue?” demanded 
one of the captains. “ Look,” said the commander, 
pointing towards the hills, behind which Chapelle 
jrises, with its white-washed houses. A blue narrow 
mist that wound round the hills, was seen waxing 
‘broader and larger, and the quickness with which line 
jafter line emerged from the bottom, betrayed the 
|Frenchmen. Presently, in the opposite direction, there 


| 





| was observed a similar cloud, at first almostimpercepti 
ble to the eye, but increasing steadily as it drew along 
The Poles stood motion- 

| less; their very animals seemed to partake of their in 
tense anxiety. * Hark !" cried one of the officers," a 
shot!” * A shot!" shouted the rest. The horses began 
a merry dance; the sabres clattered; and the men 
| poised their lances fast in their stirrups. * Halt!" cried 
| the major, before a dozen shots were fired, and a long 
green column was seen hastening from behind the hills 
towards the blue mist and the flying Frenchmen. 
* Now is thetime!” exclaimed the major. The trump 
ets sounded amidst the soul-stirring * hurrah!" and the 
A column of Russians had 

| moved onthe southern road towards Chapelle. They 
|had been attracted by the firing, and the French posted 
ithere were now taken in front and rear. The fight 
was short but bloody. The French, unable to stand 
| the shock in front and flank retreated into the town ; 
jfought from street to street, from house to house ; til, 
unable to contend any longer, they threw down their 
arms. The end of the desperate struggle was the 
lcigne! for the work of destruction, which now com 
|menced in its utmost fury. Like blood hounds, the 
\infuriated Russians broke into private dwellings, and 
‘destroyed the defenceless inhabitants. The shoutsot! 
men, and the cries of women and children, were heard 
amidst the sound of trumpets and the clattering ol 
lsabres. But were heard in vain. The fury of the 
| Russians and Poles knew no bounds ; and, in less than 
‘half an hour, the little town presented a scene of utter 
desolation. In the midst of this confusion, a man 
jwas seen gallopping on horseback from the road that 
Heads from the interior of France towards Switzerland 





| 
' 








* Season thine admiration for a while,” said he.' the whistling of balls were heard, and one of the offi-| 


Thou art not my only victim. I am every where: in) 
the families of thy fellow citizens—in the streets of| 
thy native town—lI peep into the courts and the cor- 


in the halls of the legislature !” 

“ Really, in the name of the nation,” said I, “I pre-), 
sent thee with the thanks of : { 

* Oh spare compliments,” said he. “ I could tell thee! 
a thousand jokes. I could make thee hold thy sides) 
with laughter. Thou heard’st but now our gracious| 
king Oberon, speaking of his magic flower. ‘Tis not | 
the first time I have been sent for it, and hast thou not) 
seenits effects upon the eye-lids of manya fair lady, and/ 
honest and sensible gentleman >” : 

“ I have known many happy and honourable match-|! 
es, said 1; “but thy spells have had little share in| 
them.” 

“ Tut, foolish youth ; thou art blind as a rock not 
tosee it. When thou returnest to earth, use thine’ 
eyes, and see if every second lover at least be not 





cers received his death wound. There was a halt for 
a moment; the music ceased ; and the horses pointed 


their ears; but “ forwards’ resounded through the 


melting into the air. “Vive Cempereur!” shouted a 
hundred voices. “Vive Uempereur!” re-echoed the 
Poles in their own Janguage, forcing their horses on- 
warde. 


the spet; dug holes, into which the first of the Poles; 


plunged; while they, secure behind hastily thrown up ‘my children ? 
Ten! 


breastworks, fired without missing their mark. 
of the invaders had already fallen, and as many were 
wounded. A young man, glittering with gold, rushed 
forward, and with him the soldiers. “ Voila le chif 





* It os not perhape generally known, that many regiments 


jthe thicket, from whence a veil of smoke was just |! 


| bling anxiety. 
of cavalry} one of them. pressing close to his side, aud seizing his 


belonging to the Russion army, have vocal os we! as instrumental! 


bands, consisting of thirty-two singers sach 
sturring effect can scarcely be unagimed, than that proc be 
of theee musimans 


the songe 


A more imposing and eoul-| 


!He was dressed in @ simple brown coat; his brow wa 
wrinkled, but there was an air of calm dignity im his 
face. A throng of soldiers with the wealth of the in 
{habitants rushed towards him; while others were en 
‘gaged in kindling fires and unroofing the houses. The 
stranger hod ridden into the midst of the soldiers, aa 


| ‘one of them laid his hand on the croup of his saddle, 
poration—I am behind the scenes of the theatre, and, column, and the first files were soon galloping towards || 


and ordered him to dismount. But the unknow) 
sat unmoved; when, casting a glance of inexpressi 
ble kindness at those around him, he said, in the 


|, Polish language, ** My children, is it you?’ The Poles 


S j | started at the sound of their own language from 
But the wary Frenchmen had chosen their)'s),¢ 


ground with their usual foresight ; had barricadoed| 


lips of the stranger; they gathered around Lim 

and the hand of the audacious soldier mvoluntary 
quitted his hold. “ And do I find you thus employed 
said the old man. There was something 
so paternal and yet so authoritative, so kind and yet 
so melancholy, in the tone of his voice, that the blood- 
stained soldiers looked up to the horseman with trem- 
“ Who are you, father?" at last cried 


lhand. The old man made no answer. “ Who are 
, ( fice rs who had joined the 


pented the 


vou. Si! 
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crowd. ‘The old man paused, and looking the young 
officers steadily in the face, said: “ And you do not 
know your father? not know Kos——Koscuisko,” 
exclaimed both officers and soldiers simultaneously, |> 
and, ieaping from their horses, they lifted Koscuisko 
from his saddle, fell before him on their knees, and 
begged his blessings. The booty dropped from the 
ands of the soldiers, and they pressed forward to kiss 
the hem of his garments: the major and the rest of 
the officers and soldiers followed, and the great repub- 
lican blessed his friends and wept with them. 

It was a noble sight to behold Koscuisko in the midst 
of his people, enjoying the triumph of his virtue and 
patriotism, and it was not until aiter many struggles | 
that the last of the Poles could tear himself from the | 
embraces of his countrymen, in whose hearts he will 
live as long as they continue to beat. To him La 
Chapelle owed its preservation. 8. 





| 
" Sea 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


PATENT STEAM CAnniAGe.—The following remarks re- 
specting the patent steam carriage, lately invented by Sir 
James C, Anderson and H. W, James, Vauxhall, are from | 
the Register of Arts: 

“ Having been professionally engaged, from time to time, 
in making drawings for the above mentioned house, fre-| 
quent opportunities have been afforded us of witnessing | 
their experiments in locomotion, which are chiefly made) 
within their own premises, round a circle of one hundred | 
and sixty feet in diameter; and it affords us sincere plea- 
sure to acquaint our readers, that every thing which is 
essential towards perfectly safe and rapid travelling by the 
power of steam, is on the eve of accomplishment. In some 
trips recently made on the Croydon road, the speed of the’ 
carriage averaged full twelve miles per hour ; and, although | 
arrangements have been made for increasing the speed to 
twenty or more miles, it is not the wish of the proprietors 
to go beyond twelve, considering that velocity to be as great, 
as is consistent with personal safety on the thronged public | 
roads. It would be an easy matter to run twenty or thirty | 
miles per hour on the common road, or even one hundred | 
miles per hour on a good rail-way, by the introduction of a! 


|| Trumbull’s 
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ford, when he was last in Italy. It is a pity that it should be 
removed from the “eternal city,” where it can alone be 
fairly appreciated. This celebrated statue was found in the 

Strada de Leutari, near the Cancelleria, during the reign of 
Julius II.; and asthe head lay under one house, and the 
rest of the body under another, the two proprietors were 
on the point of dividing the statue, when the pope inter- 
posed, and rescued it from this misfortune. 


generally attributed to Raymond Lully, was discovered, the 


pernicious product received the name of aqua vite—the 
liquor of life. A discovery coacerning which, says a learn- 
ed physician, it would be difficult to determine whether 
it has tended most to diminish the happiness, or shorten 
the duration of life. In one sense it may be considered as 
the elixir of life, for it speedily introduces a man to immor- 
tality. 

PicTURE OF THE CONVENTION.—Mr. 
guished painter of this city, whose fine exhibition of De 
Witt Clinton graces the city hall, is now in Richmond, 
taking a picture of the Virginia convention, in the style of 
declaration of American independence. Mr. 
C. proposes to give a likeness of each of the ninety-six mem- 
bers, with Mr. Monroe in the chair, and Mr. Madison on the 
floor, presenting also a coup d’eil view of the delegate hall, 


|&e. Mr. C. is proceeding with as much rapidity as possible || 


in the execution of his picture; and it is hoped that the}| 
members of the convention will second his plan, and give}) 
him every facility in their power. He proposes to have it/| 
engraved by the first artist in New-York ; and to hand down 
to posterity the representation of a body, which has ex- 
cited the profoundest interest through the United States, 


of their country. 

NEW PREPARATION OF WOOLLEN cLOTH.—A French pa- 
per states, that the manufacturers of Elbeuf and Louviers 
have discovered and adopted a mode of preparing woollen 
cloths without oil, or any description of grease ; thus ren- 
dering the manufacture more cleaniy, wholesome, and 
economical. The cloth prepared according to the new pro- 
cess, is as soft, and in every respect as good as that made 
upon the old system. 








blast to the fuel; a blowing machine is, however, not only 
unnecessary, but very injurious in its effects upon the metal | 
of which the boiler is composed, The total weight of the 
carriage, including the water and fuel, is not more than 
twenty-six hundred weight. The supply of fuel carried is 
sufficient for fifty miles, and of water for about twenty 
miles.” 

A NIGHT TELEGRaPH.—An invention, of commercial im- 
portance, has recently been made by Captain Kerveguen, 
of the French navy. It is a night telegraph, which, by the 
motion and position of the illuminated radii of several cir- 
cles, is capable of representing no fewer than twenty-nine | 
thousand two hundred and forty-five signs. By a single | 

iluminated radius, eight thousand six hundred and forty- 
nine telegraphic signs can be produced. The invention is | 
under the consideration of the French minister of marine. | 

CRYSTALLIZED SUGAR FROM POTATOS.—The proprietor | 
of the chemical works at Pouilly-sur-Sadne, has shown lately | 
to the strangers and merchants who have visited his esta. | 
blishment; sugar from the potato, in well defined cry ystals, | 
— like those of sugar candy. i 


TATUE OF Pitt.—Chantrey, says a late English publi. || 


whe, has just completed his colossal statue of Pitt, for |) 
London. 
tume, over which is thrown an ample robe, fastened round | 
one shoulder, leaving the right arm free, and reaching down | 


CAST-IRON PAVEMENT.—A Cast iron-pavement is now being 
laid down in Drury lane. The experiment has been frequent- 
ly attempted in different parts of London, and failed. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 











Zoo.oGicaL WEATHER GLass.—-At Schwitzengen, in the 
post-house, say the editors of the Magazine of Natural His- 
tory, we witnessed, for the first time, what we have since seen 
frequently, an amusing application of zoological knowledge, 
for the purpose of prognosticating the weather. Two frogs, 
of the species runa arborea, are kept in a glass jar, about 
eighteen inches in height and six inches in diameter, with 
the depth of three or four inches of water at the bot- 
tom, and a small ladder reaching to the top of the jar. On 


||the approach of dry weather the frogs mount the ladder, but 


when wet weather is expected, they descend into the water. 
These animals are of a bright green, and in their wild state 
here climb the trees in search of insects, and make a peculiar 
singing noise before rain. In the jar they get no other food 





than now and then a fly, one of which, we were assured, 
would serve a frog for a week, though it will eat from six to 
|twelve in a day if it can get them. In catching the flies, 


It is full twelve feet high, and in modern cos-| | put alive into the Jars, the frogs display great adroitness, 


A curious ract.—In July, 1828, J. Swarbreck, Esq. of 
|Sowerby, had a live toad put into a flower pot, without any 


to the pedestal. By the skilful disposition of the robe, much || sustenance whatever, which he covered with a slate, and || 


that is beautiful in the proportions of the figure is shown, 


buried eighteen inches deep in his garden. Last month he 


and much that is ungraceful in the dress concealed ; were it || caused it to be disinterred, and found it to be as healthy, to 


placed at a great distance from the eye, still the ‘looks of), 
Pitt would be recognised, for the natural outline of the man | 
is preserved. It is equal, at least, to any other work from | 


all appearance, as when first put in, and of a beautiful gold 
\colour ; but, on its exposure to the air, it resumed its usual 
dusky hue. Mr. S. has again consigned it to its dark abode}| 


the same hand ; and its chief excellencies are, unaffected ease || | for another year. 


and manly dignity. It is of bronze, a fine, clear, solid cast ; 

the second work of the sculptor in that material. His third | 

work is the colossal statue of his majesty, for Scotland. 
Statue or pompey.—The statue of Pompey, at the foot 





CHICKENS FOSTERED BY A HAWK.—There is a tame hawk 
at an inn in Uxbridge, England, supposed to be twenty 
years of age, which lately hatched four chickens. The un- 
natural parent fosters them with much seeming care; and, 


of which great Cesar fell, and which has for many years || what is still more curious, the rapacious bird maintains its 
stood in the Spada palace, at Rome, was, some time ago, || natural desire to destroy and feed upon all other fowl which 
reported to have been purchased by the Marquess of Hert- may happen to come within its reach. 


Tue Liquor oF L1re.—When the art of distilling spirits, | 


secret of longevity was supposed to have been brought to}) 
light, the mercurius volatilis to be at length fixed, and the}! 


Catlin, a distin-|! 


and whose labours, it is hoped, will redound to the benefit || 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


HISTORY AND ANTIQUITY OF THE VEIE. 
Tue following interesting article is copied from the Wash 

ington City Chronicle, fer which journal it waa translated from 

} “ Voyage Literari de la Greece.” 

The use of the veil is very ancient, since it was found es- 

‘tablished in times the most remote. 











aoe, removes from the curious eye certain defects, and 
renders beauty at the same time more touching; it seems to 
jannounce modesty, and conceal the innocent blush of youth- 
‘ful timidity. The veil was always the ornament of beauty 
land grace. The Romans were not less severe than the Greeks 
jin enforcing the obligation imposed upon women not to appear 
publicly unveiled. Sulpicius divorced his wife because she 
ventured to goout unveiled. This veil covered, as it now does, 
ithe head and part of the body; it was consequently very long, 
and it was on that account that the Greeks named it macrama, 
jfrom the Arabic word mahrama, which signifies a _handker- 
chief and a veil. This veil in the east appears almost as ancient 
as the world itself. Abimelech said to Sarah, the wife of 
Abraham, “ Here are a thousand pieces of silver, with which 
you may purchase a veil suitable te a woman of your rank, 
and to apprise strangers that you are married.” Plato says 
that there were two provinces in Persia, one of which was 
called the zone, and the other the veil of the queen, because 
|the revenues they yielded were applied to the purchase of zones 
and veils. When Rebecca was going to marry Isaac, sh¢ 
|covered herself with her veil, from respect, as soon as she saw 
him. It was about the middle of the third century that young 
|women in the east began to take the veil, which among the 
‘ancients was that of a priestess ; and which has remained ever 
\since with our religion. Pausanias says that at thirty stadia 
from Sparta there is a statue of modesty, which had been 
placed there by Icarius, for the following reason: Icarius 
having married his daughter to Ulysses, wished to engage his 
son-in-law to fix his residence at Sparta, but to no effect. Dis 
'appointed in his hopes, he directed his efforts to his daughter, 
conjuring her not to abandon him. At the moment when he 
~~ her depart for Ithaca he redoubled his entreaties, and 
began tofollowhercar. Ulysses, fatigued by his importunities, 
‘said to his wife that she might choose between her father and 
|her husband, and that he left it entirely to herto go with him 
|to Ithaca, or to return with her father to Sparta. It is said 
\that the beautiful Penelope then blushed, and answered only 
|by putting a veil over her face. Icarius understood what she 
[wished to say, and let her proceed with her husband; but 
‘touched with the embarrassment in which he had seen his 
|daughter, he consecrated a statue to modesty, on the spot on 
which Penelope had covered her face with a veil, which, in 
imitation of her, every woman continued afterwards to wear 
Conformably to this tradition, Homer represents Penelope 
followed by two women, and her face covered with a magnifi 
cent veil. While Amana, daughter of the shepherd Sanbad, 
was drawing water from the well of Adail, a caravan coming 
from the desert halted there to water their camels, Amana 
seeing them approach, covered herself with her veii; one 0! 
the servants of Nouraddin, the richest merchant of the caravan, 
excited by curiosity, attempted to seize her. The young wo 
man, irritated at this affront, struck him with a staff which 
she used in carrying her pail. The insolent servant was about 
to avenge himself by new violence, when his master appeared, 
and suspended by his presence the brutality of his servant 
Amana, in defending herself, had dropped her veil. Nourad- 
din was smitten with her beauty, and requested Amana of her 
parents, after chastising with his own hand the wretch who 
had attempted to injure her. A Greek woman, before she 
goes out, ties up her hair and adjusts her veil. In this man 
jner Claudian paints Venus quitting her toilet. Hermione, 
{daughter of Helen, finiing that her mother had been carried 
off by Paris, plucked out her hair with grief, and tore into 
|pieces her veil interwoven with gold. The veil of the Grecian 
jladies is of muslin interwoven with gold to the extremities ; 
ithat of servants and common women is plain and without 
igold. It is always white, such as Homer and the ancient 
|mmonuments represent the veils of Helen and Hermione 
|Anciently the veil was an ornament of the divinities. Th 
graces were veiled ; witness the figures which Bupales, Appe! 
les, and Pythagoras of Samos have left. If the veil is in the 
jhand of the graces the ornament of innocence and beauty, it 
is, also, in the hands of modesty, used to conceal shame and 
grief. The picture of the fete in which the lovely Proxana 
‘triumphs over Alexander, is not more touching than the festivity 
lat which Alexander desired the Persian women and captives 





| 
| 











in his suit to approach and sing for him; he remarked on 


The veil, the symbol of 
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among them more beautiful and melancholy than the rest, who /}its commiseration helpless old age, and decrepid, but virtuous | she carried on her arm, and that with such violence, as td 





repulsed those who wished her to approach. Her modesty 


poverty. Commenced under the most auspicious circum- 


added a new charm to her beauty; she remained with her || stances, directed by the fostering care of the most intelligent 


eyes modestly cast down, and covered her face with her veil. 
Fhe king interrogated her, and having learned that she was a 





and high-hearted females, it early made a favourable impres- 
sion, by the success and the palpable benefit which attended 


princess royal, he restored her fortune and her liberty. Euri-|jits first efforts. During its progress, it has at no period re- 


pides often mentions the Grecian veil, and accurately distin- 
guishes the veil of the captives, which is much longer than 
the others, in order that the voung female slaves whom they 
wish to sell may be readily distinguished by this mark. They 
anciently shaved the heads of female captives to distinguish 
them. At Lacedemonia the married women only wore veils, 
because, says Charclaus, the young women ought to show 
themselves to obtain a husband; but the married women ought 
to be covered to preserve theirs. The modern Greeks wore 
around their necks a kind of scarf, which was used as a veil 
tocover the head when they wished to secure it from wind 
and rain. The Macedonians also wore this scarf or veil.* 
The women have the same scarf, but much finer than that of 
the men, which, in bad weather, they put under the veil. 
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To our subscribers.—We had made arrangements to adorn | 
the present number with a splendid copperplate engraving, 
representing one of the most beautiful sections of this city, 
situated near the Battery, and including the Bowling-green. 
We find, however, that by delaying its appearance, this| 
additional embellishment to the Mirror will be very much im- | 
proved ; and we nave, therefore, concluded upon deferring 
its publication two or three weeks. This being the first 
time, during the long and arduous period of our editorial ca- 
reer, that we have ever been compelled to ask the indulgence 
of our friends, and our motive in doing so being an exclu- 
sive desire to add to their gratification, we sincerely cherish 
the hope that it will be cheerfully accorded. Several other 
drawings, illustrative of our local architecture and scenery, 
are in the hands of eminent artists, and will be speedily 
forthcoming. A new and elegant fount of music type has 
been purchased, at great expense, which will enable us 
hereafter to augment the attractions and value of this peri- 
odical, and to publish the most select and popular melodies 
in every successive number. The cause of the late occasional 
omissions of music has been the worn-out condition of our 
former type. It is our ardent desire, and it@hall ever be 


laxed in its solicitude, or in its anxiety to seek out proper ob 
jects of relief, and to bestow on them all the attention, sym- 
pathy, and ministering care, which their destitute and deplo- 
rable condition too often require. Many such objects does a 
wise but inscrutable Providence offer to the contemplation of} 
those who will thread the remote and narrow alleys of this 
great city, and they would all be doomed to abject misery and 
inevitable destruction, but for the working of that amiable 
spirit which animates the bosom and gives energy to the 
hand of this association. There are evils which no sagacity 
can foresee, no prudence obviate, no virtue counteract or 
mitigate. These evils it is the object of this society to alle-| 


viate, and, if possible, remove. Their claims come, then | Malibran, to hail the return of their favourite 
recommended to the most cordial support of the public, and jin “La Gazza_ Ladra, 


cause almost instantaneous death. 


Welch theatricals.—It appears from the following notice u 
|@ provincial journal, that an overflowing house is not, at all 
times, a desideratum: “It will be impossible to open the 
Cardiff theatre this season, the late rains having inundated 
it to the depth of nearly six feet, and the water being at pre- 
lsent above the stage.” 


| Miss Mitford.—'This lady has two tragedies on the taps— 


lone of which is nearly completed. In the tragedy of “ Otho* 


Mr. Young will sustain the leading character: and it is expect 


ed to be ready for representation before christmas, The tithe 
of the other tragedy is, we have heard, “ Ignez da Castro’ 


in which a part is reserved for Miss Kemble 


Vadame Malibron.—A Paris paper, of the twenticth ot 


| November, says that the theatre has been recently crowded 
| from the floor to the ceiling with the admirers of Madame 


She appeared 
and has since played Desdemona 


threaten to visit the old and the destitute. 


are more especially worthy of attention at the present time, | Her excellence in both are too well known to require further 
2 “ . } . » 

when the severest rigors of the season daily, nay hourly, || notice, except to observe that neither the fatigue of the waltz, 

jor the clouded atmosphere at Birmingham, seem to have af 


Revised Statutes.—The code altered with so much care, | 
and adapted to the increasing wants and modified condition of 
the population of this state, will go into operation on the en- 
suing first of January. From a hasty glance over its most 


be salutary and widely felt. Among its numerous provisions 
is one concerning drunkards, which we take great pleasure 


citizen to roin and infamy. The revised statute ordains, that 
upon complaint made to any magistrate against an habitual | 
drunkard, a warrant shall be issued for his apprehension, and 
if convicted of the offence alleged against him, he shall be} 
bound over to preserve order, and abstain from his criminal) 
indulgencies for one year; in case of default of sureties, he | 
shall be committed to jail. If the offender is a minor, he may | 
be bound out to work, and, if an adult, he shall be confined | 
to hard labour, and his diet shall be bread and water. By! 
another provision, any person convicted of selling an habitual | 
drunkard, knowing him tobe such, any quantity whatever of | 
sp’ tituous liquor, he shall incur the penalty of ten dollars for) 
every conviction. 








our primary and determined aim to present Hothing to the, 
public, in the pages of this work, that is not of the highest | 
order. To this object, we are mose and more attached by! 
the unexampled and flattering increase of patronage by | 
which we have been recently encouraged. We are proud to | 
rank among the subscribers who have lately been added to, 
our list, many of the first individuals in the country ; and| 
we, once for all, assure our readers, that while thus exten- 
sively supported, the Mirror shall retain a rank beyond the 
reach of competition. 


The Holidays.—We should be wanting in those feelings 
which are supposed to actuate the conductors of the public | 





of renewing our felicitations on the return of this atspicious 
season of festivity, and our wishes for many happy returns. | 
Recreation and gaiety, friendly interchanges of kind feelings, | 
a few sad and tender retrospections, many bright and eventful / 
inticipations, constitute the employment of all ranks and con- | 
ditions. 

richly and uncloudedly participate. Let them not forget, how- 

ever, the impressive claims of the poor, whose sufferings are | 
ever most keen at this very period. So, commending our 

readers to an excellent article, from the pen of our admirable 

correspondent C., which will be found on the last page, we 

briefly take our leave. | 


press in general, did we not cheerfully comply with the pene 


Theatrical benefits. —It is a source of deep mortification to’ 
us, as citizens of New-York, to observe the lamentable fact that | 
the genius and worth of our dramatic corps too often meet | 
with the most unmerited and cold neglect. _ In their respective | 
tiring industry, and private worth, to Mr. and Mrs. Hilson 
Placide, or Mrs. Wheatley. 
and discreditable, that the benefits of these individuals are 
seldom profitable to themselves, or honourable to the taste and | 
liberality of the public. Paltry buffo-singers and mimics, | 
attract full houses to witness their grimaces and antic gestures, 


pine at their untoward fate. What avail their unceasing ex- 
ertions, their oft applauded demonstrations of nature, judgment, 
taste, humour, or pathos ? 
the gener! bounty is made in their behalf. 
led to make these reflections by witnessing the almost empty 


Talent of the highest order was enlisted, attraction of the 

most popular character offered, and yet, searcely money enough | 

was received to pay the expenses of the evening. 
Introductory Lecture delivered before the College of Physi 


cians and Surgeons of New-York. By John B. Beck, M.D. 
professor of materia medica, g-c.—It is no unequivocal evi- 





prominent features, we feel satisfied that its influence will i! 


fected her genius or vivacity, which continue to shine with 
all their wonted lustre 

Sons of the Emperor of Austria,—All the sons of the Em 
peror of Austria have been taught some trade, the hereditary 
wince being an excelleat weaver, and his brothers good car 
penters and joiners 





Beau Brummell.—This king of the dandies appears to 


in making extensively known, hoping it may serve, in some | have got into the royal favour again. The London Sun states, 
degree, to check the headlong progress of many a worthy | ‘that he has obtained, through the Aighest influence, the ap 


pointment of British consul to Ostend.” 


France.—In France, last year, there were four thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-five accidental deaths, one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-four suicides, and eighty-six duels— 
twenty-nine of the latter were fatal 


Ladies’ Riding-dress.—The riding-iress of the Londow 
ladies tolerates half-boots of black kid, and pantaloons exactly 
like those worn by gentlemen, and fastened under the foot 


Mourning.—The Greeks, it is said, wear mourmng, espe 
cially if it be for a husband, wife, or child, never less than 
three years, and not unfrequently for seven. 








. . *H 
And yet it is a fact, inexplicable | 





History of Ireland.—Thomas Moore, the poet, has under 
taken a history of Ireland, trom the earliest authentic records 
tothe emancipation of the catholics 


A German discorery.—lt is formally announced in the 
aris papers, as a German discovery, that onions, being plant 


walks, there are few performers equal in original talent, un- Hed near rose-trees, give a most exquisite scent to the roses. 


Methodism.—lt is stated that methodism is making rapid 
progress in the protestant cantons of Switzerland. 


Son of Mada me de Stacl.—The young son of Madame de 
Stael, sole heir of that name, died recently at Paris. 


Domestic wine.—Mr. Charles Hughes, of Orange county, 


while genius and virtue are left to languish in the shade, and |! North Carolina, has made, the present season, sixty-three 
|barrels of excellent wine, from native grapes, growing in the 
| woods and old fields. 

It is all forgotten when a claim to | 
We have been | 


The land of plenty.—Indian corn is selling in the state of 
Ohio at twelve and a half cents per bushel, and a bushel 


. . i! will suppo family for a week. 
benches which were the sole reward of one of the most meri-, ill support a y 
| 


In every thing that is fair and bright, may our ae torious of the above named performers on a late occasion. 


The Triglot.—Vhe first number of a semi-weckly paper 
has appeared in this city, published in Spanish, French, and 
English, called the ‘Trigiot 

The Frugal Housewife.—Mrs. Child, the author of Hobo 
mock, has published a work under this title. It is ironically 
dedicated “to those who are ashamed of economy.” 


Landing of the Pilgrims.—The two hundred and ninth 


Association for the relief of respectable and aged indi {dence of the very powerful impression which this address anniversary of the landing of the pilgrims at Plymouth, was 
gent JSemales.—Sixteen years have elapsed since this unpre- | must have made, that although prepared and delivered in the | celebrated by the New-England society of this « ity, on Tues 
‘ending, but efficient charity, commenced its laudable opera- ||discharge of an ordinary duty, it should have been selected ‘day last, with the usual demonstrations of gratitude and joy 
rations. Not obnoxious to the objections which an enlighten- |! by the trustees and students of the college for publication 


ed and discriminating spirit of benevolence may, with too|| Breathing a lofty and impassioned tone m favour of the cause ly 
! 


nuch justice , allege against many similar institutions, as, of education, and written in a manly and impressive style, 
‘reating the very evil they would fain remedy, encouraging | adorned with the graces of classic allusion and illustrative | 
the indolent and the improvident to rely upon external sup- |imagery, it reflects equal credit on the head and heart of the 


port, instead of inciting them to honourable industry, and a 
‘ove of independence, this association selects for the objects of | 











* The classical readers will recollect the celebrated picture executed 

oy dimanthes, who, after exhausting all his powers in delineating the 

griet of the attendants at the immolation of Iphigema, threw a scart 
r vei! over the countenance of Agame mnon, thus leaving the deep agony 
nd inexpressible grief of the father to be conceived by ihe spectator 


gifted author 


Fata! effects of passion.—Recently a woman in Northwich, 
displeased with a little girl, her step-daughter, attempt 
strike her with a brush, which she had in her hand ; but, in- 


| 


stead of the meditated blow falling on the object of her || business-society,” is recommended to cossips bv 


Chatham theatre.—Barrett and Young opened this esta 
lishment on Wednesday evening, with a tolerable good com 
many of comedians. 


Mr. Booth.—This fine tragedian performed Octavian at 


the Baltimore theatre on Monday 


Cider. —Seven years ago cider was seven doliars per barre’ 


1d ty |i Ohio; it is now selling there at ten shillings 
! 


Society for gossips.—An *anti-talk-about-vour-neighbour 
! the editor 


vengeance, it alighted oa the head of her own baby, which ‘the Ralewh Register 





~ 
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CHRISTMAS. 


Heap on more wood !—the wind blows chill 
But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our christinas merry still. —Aeo/? 


“A nappy christmas and a merry new-year!”— 
How many million times will this good-natured salu- 
tation be interchanged, wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken, before the present and following 


course, 2 compliment of the season; but yet, me- 
thinks, there is more right-good will in the delivery 
of it than in the generality of compliments: the 
hearty and jovial animation of the countenance, the 
trank and cheerful tone of the voice, and the rough 
and friendly pressure of the hand, go along with the 
words as a commentary, the obvious import of which 
is—contrary to the ordinary practice of society—* I 
mean whatI say."’ There is less selfishness at christ- 
mas than at any other time. Men appear to pay some- 
what more attention to that much-neglected scriptural 
injunction, “love thy neighbour as thyself,’ and the 
carking cares and over-reaching scheines of those 
who struggle for existence in great cities, are suffered 
to lie dormant for a brief, a very brief space. The} 
stomach is more thought of than the purse; and/ 
when a man thinks seriously of his stomach, with a 
fair prospect of having his delectable visions realized, |} 
his natural disposition dies within him, and he be-|| 
comes a generous, meek, and equitable animal.— 

Whatever is thought of the poetry, there may be 
reasonable doubts entertained of the policy of Lear's 


‘ter from the sharp air amidst ber clustering curls— 
smiling and laughing, she knew not why, and cared 
Inot wherefore. Now, the scene is changed—they 


“ walk in silk attire,” with artificial flowers on their | 


heads, and soleless shoes on their feet ; picking their 
isteps so as to steer clear of the multitudinous small 


|pools which the street-inspector leaves for the accom- | 


modation of pedestrians, with faces of a neutral tint, 
alike different from the ruddy glow of winter and the 


|| rs or. But even this change, like 
weeks pass over. It is, to be sure, a mere matter of) SU"?Y bloom of summer 8 


every other, bad as it is upon the whole, is not with- 


out its advantages : 
There is a sou! of goodness in things evil 
Would men observingly distil it out, 


and those who are admirers of, and connoissevrs in, 
delicately turned ankles, have now a better opportu- 
nity for more particularand impartial observation. But 
then, again, the chances are taken away of the occur- 


woman stepping incautiouslyona deceitful slide, form- 


rence of interesting incidents, such as acharming young | 


neighbouring taverns mingles with their melody ; 
‘and now do young ladies throw open the windows to 
“testify their grateful acceptance of the homage of 
those weather-contemning swains, and many catch 
quinseys by this sacrifice of prudence to passion— 
now do superlatively witty jokes pass between young 
ladies and gentlemen concerning their prospects 0} 
matrimony before another christmas—now do men 
eat more than the “ Journal of Health’ deems neces- 
sary for the support of nature; apoplexies are preva- 
lent, and the heirs of fat old men look forward with 
| pleasing anticipations—now is the air laden with 
| monotonous yet pleasing interrogations of “ What 
will you take to drink ?” and no answers are heard in 
the negative—now, as the glass circles quickly round. 
friendships become stronger as the brains become 
| weaker, and more promises are made than will be 
| kept—now are several men seen reposing in the 
streets, with the pavement for a bed and the curb 
| stone fora pillow; peacefully do they slumber ! having 





ed by the law-despising little boys, and then falling) +),.+ within them which makes their flinty couch 
gently back into the arms of some lucky person w hoi. eoft es the theice-deiwen down’’--end now do the 
may happen to be just behind, and whom she may) j)..7)3) of Commerce editors sharpen their pens, and 
gratefully repay with her own sweet self in considera- |i \renare to narrate manifold instances of the “fate! 
tion for the preservation of her pelisse. No, leffects of intemperance,” in their very best style— 

| Renpreae os te haaond spseg a Gower, ‘now do inveterate moralists indite long essays, stating 

But give me winter with a hearty frown. that there have been many changes in the year that 
Poultry is the only thing which does not seem to | i, past, and likewise, the probability that there wil! 


‘share in the general joy on the approach of this happy | pe many more in the year that is to come—now do 


period; and all who have entered deeply into the|/the respectable members of the “ calliothumpian 
study of the science of ornithology in general, and \band” prepare to disturb the peace and quiet of the 
domestic fowlology in particular, must have observed, | republic, and the New-York Dogberrys hold consul 





advice, 
Take physic, pomp 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches fvel, 
Thatthou mayst shake the supertlux to tien 
And show the heavens more just ; 


for it is exactly at the time when a man feels most un- 
comfortable himself, that he thinks least of the dis- 
comforts of others; and many a one, who before 
breakfast on a cold morning, with no prospect of the 
fire burning, would not give sixpence to save half 
the human race from starvation, will, after a satisfac- 
tory dinner, talk with unction of the miseries of the 
poor, and subscribe his dollar without thinking him- 
self guilty of an extravagance. When he is cold 
and comfortless himself, he is a piece of concentrated 
selfishness—his sympathies are as frozen as his fin- 
gers, and he has no superflux benevolence to bestow 
on any one ; but as his stomach becomes literally closed 
his heart is figuratively opened, and he parts with his 
money with fewer pangs than naturally accompanies 
that disagreeable operation. 

There is one essential difference between the 
christmas of the present times and those of a few! 
years ago, namely the weather. ‘The fine, clear,! 
cold weather that used to accompany this season ac- 








inthe eyes of turkeys more especially, a sort of melan- | tation concerning the powers vested in them by th« 
choly presentiment, as if coming events” had actually | constitution ; and now, also, is the constabulatory 
“cast their shadows before,” and chickens look as if) force of the city held in less respect by the juvenile 
they already beheld the delicate pies, of which they | citizens than is due to constituted authorities—now 
are to forma part. The goose, that most incorrigible || a, young aspirants to “'Tom and Jerry” fame get 
bird, it is true, is a goose to the last, turning up a lack- well kicked, bruised, beaten, and carried to the watch 
lustre eye at the hand preparing to twist its neck about, | house, all which they term “ sport,” and sober, sen 
and it never occurs to it to flap its wings of offer any ‘sible people begin to entertain doubts concerning thie 
resistance, until the head is detached from the bouy, meaning of the word—now do many more things 
which, according to the immutable laws of nature, IS! rake place than are “ dreamt of in philosophy”—and 
a little too late. These speculations may appear fan- joy do I put a period to the apprehensions of the 
ciful, but many ingenious theories have been construct- ponder by prudently coming to a conclusion c 
ed on as slim a foundation. me 
How many good things have been said and sung of | WARIETIBS. 
christmas, from the old poets of Elizabeth's time | — ai 
down to Washington ious Indeed, it isthe appro- } Wasermaven lavane-iieier inns ne agree anges 
: , . | from this gentleman, dated in London, stating that he “had 
priate season for good things. For mirth and music | returned, after a long absence, to enter upon his official duties 
—friendship and flummery—love and liquor—poetry and that he entertained a fond recollection of the works and 
and poultry—gaiety and gormandizing—dancing 2nd | institutions of his native state. 
dinner-parties, there is no time like christmas. A! In speaking of De Witt Clinton, he uses the following lan 
spirit of enjoyment—a universal freedom from re-) guage: “ As a citizen of New-York, proud of my native cit) 
straint prevails ; the most prudent relax, the most/|and state, I cannot express how much I feel indebted to on 
frigid melt ; even that anomalous class of bipeds de- |who has so largely contributed to the advancement of the: 


nominated “ serious young men,” are guilty of merri- || Prosperity and greatness. But of what avai s my feeble tr 
jbute of applause? The name ef De Witt Clinton will «. 











omenesion | oa -o have come |ment, and sip their wine and lisp their joke with im-|| ; ; nas 
ompanies it no ke nger, and in its place have come | ’ I P ! |down to posterity, connected with the admirable institution- 


mild, sickly, drizzly days, that properly belong to no||Punity. A jovial farewell is taken of the ane illustrious works of which he has been the founder; and 
one season of the year. It isa pity that fog and civi- jlyear, and as jovial a welcome given to its agpapeertet || commanding a pure and increasing tribute of veneration, long 
lization should go hand in hand, and that the clear-||No man attends to his business, unless he be ° publi- | ster the names of contemporary political and rival statesme1 
ing away of the immese forests of the west should be||can or a pastry-cook ; and all sorts of profitable em-  ,,, forgotten. In the great canal alone, he has left behind 
one main cause of our having this pestiferous weather | ployments are looked upon as nuisances. Merchant hima monument of fame more enduring than the pyramids 
ilmeets merchant, and the price of stocks are not in-|/and one that has the merit also of being as useful as stupen 





as a substitute for the healthy, hardy frosts of former 
|| quired after—tradesman meets tradesman, and the | dous.” 


times. It is a great drawback; for with what face| on 
can any one wish his friend joy, when he can scarcely || shop is unthought of. Friend dines with friend, old Pre Poy PARATION.—If ore hast wronged thy brothe 
: ' ‘ * | ‘ . = P P hought ‘oncile thee t ; if ast 
discern his lineaments through the fog; or ask him/})mtumacies are renewed, differences forgotten, and a '' + Sere 5 Se oe as vec 
to be merry, when saturated tl ! itl I hilspirit of good-will and kindly feeling, well befitting offended him in words, let thy reconciliation be in words: i 
y, when saturate ‘ith is f -W , well be ae , 

; J eaturated tareugn enc througa with |/¢} . ; — © thou hast tresspassed against him in deeds, by deeds be re 
villanous vapour? And then the women! What aj/the season, ‘ reigns in all bosoms. . 

pleasant sight it was, on a clear, frosty christmas 
morning, With the snow crackling beneath your feet, 
and the sleigh-bells tinkling merrily in your ears, to || parlour, while through the kitchen rings the din of)/dent red face, was angry with his son for having gunpowde: 
see some comlortably-clad and comfortable-looking | merciless preparation—now do black cooks rise ten‘ Having gunpowder!” said he; “1 will set my face agains! 
damsel! tripping cheerfully yet carefully over the slip- iper cent. in the scale of creation, and those who can!" Me heaven's sake, consider what you are about 
pery side-walk, with cheeks into which the cold and|!/ withstand a hot fire are not be treated with coolness— answered the boy, “ for if you do, we shail be blown up. 
exercise had sent a glow more deep and rich than the | y dose ders take their stand inthe damp streets, SS 

8 . P t aoe do eaene - : % ms : I GFORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
most brilliant carnation !—with eyes sparkling and |/and, like frogs in a fog, their voices are beard through ve 


,., |coneiled to him: that reconciliation is most kindly, which 
“ Merry christmas!” even now thy influence, like) post in kind. 
a charm, is over all. Now are parties projected in the) Tue cesreowper rLot.—A person who had a most resplen 











dancing in liquid splendour, and her warm Viithe thick wphere, cronkine of love and music, in|! Published every Saturday, at 163 William-street, between Reekms 
= i ity _ cheep breath ithe thick atm apne pehegene ih |}and Ann streets.—Terms four dollars perannum, payable in ariva 


Maving back upon hier free, seeking. as it were. shel- imitation of Spain and Italy. while the noise of" \. cubsertption reemved for a less period than one year 








